SOME MEMORIES OF THE STAGE

days of Queen Elizabeth. Charles Kean was not in
any sense a great actor. Some scenes of c Richard III.'
he played with an intensity which carried the beholders
away, and, as Louis the Eleventh, he would have won
a high place on any stage; but he was wanting in
genuine passion and poetic feeling, and he had not the
command and the dignity which at all times belonged
to Macready. Mrs. Charles Kean, who had been Miss
Ellen Tree, was a charming actress, graceful, tender,
sometimes exquisitely pathetic, and oceasionally strik-
ing a note of true passion; but my memory does not
picture her to me as a great actress in any sense.
Helen Faucit was, according to my judgment, the best
Shakespearean actress of that day; but, although ray
years ought to compel me to be a laudator temporis
acti me puero, I think we could show a better Shake-
spearean actress on our stage at present. Miss Faucit
certainly did not, as the old proverbial saying would
express it, 4 wear out her welcome ' on the stage. Her
charms as an actress, especially of Shakespearean parts,
had not begun to give the slightest signs of waning
when she gave up the stage altogether as a profession,
and settled down to a happy married life as the wife of
Sir Theodore Martin. So far were her powers from
showing any falling off at the time when she formally
gave up the stage, that when, many years after, she
appeared for once on the London boards in aid of some
charitable enterprise, she delighted an audience, many
of whom had never seen her before, by her thrilling
performance of Rosalind. I had the honour of meeting
her, much more lately still, in private society, and felt
the deepest interest in her delightful talk about the
drama of the past and of the present. Every new play,
and every new actor or actress, were spoken of by her
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